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couple of centuries older than the earliest whe^fturned
pots'.                                                                Vx

There is no general agreement as to how the wheel 1
According to Neuburger (A. Neuburger, The Technical Arts
of the AndentSy p. 210), *it is certain that the round log,
originally applied to use rolling friction, which facilitates
transport, gave rise to the wheel', but this is in fact far from
certain. Hafan held that the original wheeled chariot was a
priestly model of the sun, moon, and stars, and Laufer holds
that the wheeled chariot was used for religious worship
before it was used for transportation, and notes that in
Egypt, Palestine, India, and China the potter's wheel is
associated with the activities of the Creator God. It is also
everywhere associated with bronze-casting, and with the
adoption of the plough, used entirely by men, in place of the
hoe, used chiefly by women (Laufer, op. cit, pp. 158-9).

Where was the potter's wheel invented? According to
Laufer (p. 175) we can clearly observe its diffusion from two
centres, from Egypt to Europe, and from China to Japan,
Korea, Annam, and Burma. It is known to have been
introduced into Java and Sumatra, perhaps from India.
This leaves us with Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, India, and
China, in all of which the potter's wheel is very ancient.

Harrison (Pots and Pansy p. 38) says that:

4 We may not go far wrong if we date the invention of the
potter's wheel to about 4000 B.C., and if we suggest, as
the place of origin, somewhere within range of the ancient
civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia, a region which
appears to have seen the beginning of the potter's art
itself ... To the Egyptians it was known apparently
as early as 3500 B.C.'

But the probability is, as we have seen, that the potter's
whed was evolved with, or from, the chariot wheel, and the